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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

The Theory of Knowledge. A Contribution to Some Problems 
of Logic and Metaphysics. By L. T. Hobhouse, Fellow and Assist- 
ant Tutor of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. London, Methuen 
& Co. ; New York, Macmillan & Co., 1896. — pp. xx, 627. 
This is the third elaborate and important discussion of logical prob- 
lems which has emanated from the University of Oxford since 1885, the 
year in which Mr. Bradley published his Principles of Logic. In many 
respects Mr. Hobhouse' s book is worthy to rank with those of his prede- 
cessors. It can, indeed, scarcely be said to possess the brilliancy of Mr. 
Bradley's work, or to exhibit the firm grasp of fundamental principles 
for which Mr. Bosanquet's Logic is so remarkable. But the author has 
worked out many points which had previously been untouched, and has 
employed the latest results of psychological research to throw light on 
the nature of the thinking process. One may say that the most promi- 
nent feature of the book is its thoroughness : the author constantly 
insists on examining a question from all possible sides, and on stating 
all the conceivable cases. 

Mr. Hobhouse' s position may perhaps be best understood by regard- 
ing him as a defender of the doctrines of Mill and the English School 
against the criticisms to which they have been subjected of late years. 
He himself speaks of his undertaking as an " attempt to fuse what is 
true and valuable in the older English tradition with the newer doctrines 
which have now become naturalized among us ' (p. ix). And it is 
true that he by no means champions the ipsissima verba of the older 
form of empiricism. On many points he shows that this latter doc- 
trine requires modification and restatement in the light of ' what we 
have learned from Kant and Hegel.' Nevertheless, Mr. Hobhouse seems 
to feel that Mill had the root of the matter in him, and that there is 
great danger that the present generation may fail to appreciate how 
great his services have been. " In betaking ourselves to Lotze and 
Hegel we need not forget what we have learned from Mill and Spencer ; 
and if we can hold the old and new together, we may perhaps find 
ourselves on the way to the synthesis which we seek " (p. ix). 

The work falls into three parts entitled, respectively, Data, Inference, 
and Knowledge. Part I (pp. 15—186) contains twelve chapters and 
deals with the following range of topics : Apprehension, Memory, 
Construction, Ideas, Resemblance and Identity, and the various phases 
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of Judgment. The twenty chapters of the Second Part (pp. 189-480) 
deal with the general nature of Inference, the basis and principles of 
Generalization, and also discuss the various inductive methods by 
means of which connections are established and the different parts of 
experience brought into organic relation to one another. Part III 
(pp. 483-623) has eight chapters with the following titles : Validity, 
The Validity of Knowledge, The Conception of External Reality, 
Substance, The Conception of Self, Reality as a System, Knowledge 
and Reality, Grounds of Knowledge and Belief. 

Perhaps the most interesting and characteristic feature of the first 
division of Mr. Hobhouse's work is his doctrine of Apprehension (pp. 
15-59). Mr Hobhouse refuses to follow the lead of recent writers who 
regard judgment as the primitive act of knowledge. Knowledge, on his 
view, is not entirely the result of any act of intellection, but the latter 
must always have as its starting-point a material upon which to work 
that it does not create, but finds ready to its hand. 1 This material is given 
through simple Apprehension, which is, therefore, regarded by the 
author as the primitive act of knowledge. "I use the term Appre- 
hension for the state of mind sometimes known as sensation, sometimes 
as preception, sometimes as immediate consciousness " (p. 18, note). 
Apprehension is not, however, to be considered as a mere passivity of 
mind. It is an act of knowledge, and, like all such acts, implies a re- 
action or assertion on the part of consciousness. It is differentiated 
from judgment, however, in that it is always concerned with what is 
immediately present, while the latter always involves abstraction and 
comparison leading beyond the 'here' and 'now.' " I conclude, 
then, that, if we wish to arrive at the mental condition in which we 
are entirely occupied with the present, and with nothing else, we must 
go further back than the simplest form of judgment, if by judgment 
we are to mean an act of thought expressible in words. The simple 
judgment, whether in the set form, ' Here is X, ' or in the loose inter- 
jectional form, ' Fire ! ' ' Freezing ! ' is a further reaction of the mind 
supervening on the consciousness of what is present, and using the con- 
tent of that consciousness as part of the material for its own assertion. 
The actual consciousness of the present goes before the assertion ' ' (p. 
18). This precedence of apprehension is not, however, to be regarded 
as temporal. "But its separation as a condition of knowledge from 

1 In a criticism of Mr. Bosanquet's views, we read : " But I suggest that if we are 
to hare a fabric we must have the thread to weave, and the tools to weave with. On 
my view the thread is the world of sense, and the tools the activity of thought" (p. 
413, note). 
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other conditions depends, not on distinction of time, but on distinc- 
tion of function. We are fully prepared to admit, therefore, that the 
apprehension of the present is not normally a separate activity of the 
mind in the sense of exhausting all that the mind is at any given 
moment. Possibly it is never so " (p. 36). 

It is important to remember the difference between apprehension 
and judgment. The latter undertakes to formulate in general terms, 
to bring under universal conceptions, what is present in apprehension, 
as an immediate fact or simple feeling. It is because this distinction has 
been overlooked — because the description of the fact, or the judgment 
aboict it, has been substituted for the fact itself as directly apprehended 
in the present — that it has been possible for idealism to maintain that 
things are constituted by relations. The apprehension of an object, 
however, is not the thought of its relations, nor does it depend for its 
existence in consciousness upon relations. But, on the contrary, judg- 
ments of relation would have no meaning if they did not refer to an 
apprehended datum. The latter, however, is not a mere undifferen- 
tiated matter of sensation. Apprehension, as we have seen, involves 
an assertion on the part of consciousness, and yields as a result the cog- 
nition of what is directly present. And, although in knowing the 
present we do not perceive its relations, yet we can say that apprehen- 
sion gives us relations as well as qualities. It is not necessary, the 
author shows, to suppose any special forms of space and time, which 
are added to the data of perception, for the latter already bring with 
them these relations. "Just because there is no sensation without re- 
lation, it follows that there is no need to postulate any mental activity 
to make us aware of relations except the capacity to apprehend them ' ' 
(p. 43). In other words, the content of apprehension is not made up 
of unrelated sensations, but of objective facts which are directly known 
in the present. And the ' present moment ' itself is not a mere atom. 
Mr. Hobhouse's position on this point seems to be identical with that 
of Professor James. 1 ' ' Every act of apprehension, ' ' he tells us, ' ' lasts 
an appreciable time, say a second, and yet forms in a sense a single 
whole. All that comes before consciousness during that time remains 
present during the whole of the time. . . . That which has been pre- 
sented remains in the mind, still qualifying it, still going to form the 
content present to it, along with that which is now being presented 
for the first time. The completion of an act of apprehension involves 
the apprehension of all that has been presented to that act " (p. 52). 

It would, of course, carry us too far to discuss fully the grounds for 
the position just stated. It is only possible in this place to indicate 

1 cf. The Principles of Psychology, vol. I, pp. 608 ff. 
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the lines on which, as it seems to me, criticism might proceed. In 
the first place, it might be fairly argued, I think, that the separation 
of apprehension and judgment is a distinction merely in name. For 
apprehension is a cognitive act, and possesses the element of asser- 
tion common to all such acts. Moreover, it is doubtful whether the 
differentia ascribed to apprehension (that its content is always the 
immediate present) serves to distinguish it from judgment when ' the 
present ' is interpreted in the light of the passage just quoted from 
page 52. For we see that the present is no atomic 'now,' but 
includes the past as well as the present. Apprehension, in other 
words, forms a single whole out of appreciable parts. Further, 
on Mr. Hobhouse's own showing, a process of interpretation has 
gone on. Each part is a factor in the total result; "what has been 
presented remains in the mind, modifying it and going to form the 
content present to it along with what is now presented for the first 
time. ' ' We can surely no longer speak of apprehension as simply tak- 
ing each fact for what it is in itself. The later has in every case been 
modified by what has preceded, and has, in its turn, helped to qualify 
the earlier. In short, the result has been reached through a process 
of interpretative synthesis which differs in no respect from judgment. 
The faithfulness of Mr. Hobhouse's description, then, goes far to- 
wards breaking down the distinction he is concerned to uphold. But 
this, by no means, lessens the importance of the doctrine for his own 
position. Apprehension, as is evident from many passages in the work 
(cf. pp. 32, 59, 490 ff., 537 ff. ), is supposed to furnish a sure 
foundation for our knowledge, and to prevent us from falling into 
idealism and relativity. It gives us the present reality in immediate 
feeling. "By almost universal consent, we are in closest contact 
with reality in sensation or in other forms of immediate conscious- 
ness " (p. 32). Judgment and inference follow, dealing with ideas 
and employing processes of comparison, description and construc- 
tion. Their content, however, is not reality, but only of the real (p. 
595). The permanent center, or ultimate reality, to which they are 
attached is the object as sensed or apprehended in the immediate con- 
sciousness of the present. Moreover, Mr. Hobhouse seems to assume 
that the latter affords the truest measure of reality. "In sensation 
we are in the closest contact with reality. " It is true that this is 
taken as axiomatic by the opponents of idealism. But why assume 
that reality is apprehended in its truth by the primitive process of 
knowledge, and that subsequent effort leads further away from it ? 
May we not suppose that we have the truest account of reality at the 
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end, rather than at the beginning, of our efforts to know ? The an - 
swer to these questions of course implies a complete theory of the 
nature of thought and reality. 

Mr. Hobhouse's theory of induction or generalization is closely 
allied to that of Mill, though he is inclined to emphasize more than 
the latter the function of the universal. He follows Mill, however, in 
regarding resemblance as the principle upon which all inference de- 
pends, and also in maintaining that the proposition that nature is uni- 
form is the fundamental axiom upon which all reasoning is based. In 
showing the unfairness of Mr. Bradley's criticism of Mill's theory that 
inference is from particular to particulars, the author's own position is 
very clearly stated. " Mill does not draw a clear enough line between 
the conscious process and its implications. The logic of the matter is 
really unvarying, and contains all the elements given by Mill always 
and without exception, however much or however little an individual 
thinker may realize of the matter. The distinction, then, of the ' two 
roads — ' ' to the principles, ' and ' from the principles ' which Mill tends 
to minimize, is, for our view, cardinal and permanent. To arrive at 
the universal is already an inference ; and the universal is a result in- 
teresting in itself. To apply the universal is a fresh inference. While 
lastly, we may, so far as our conscious thought goes, obliterate the dis- 
tinction, and argue straight from particular to particular ; but, logic- 
ally, in so doing we have committed ourselves to the universal judg- 
ment. With these reservations we may accept Mill's account" (pp. 
281-82). 

The author's discussion of the nature and function of the various 
methods of induction is excellent. Indeed, this seems to me the most 
independent and valuable part of the work. The problem which 
thought has before it in this field is to find a body of judgments which 
mutually support and strengthen one another. " The isolated induc- 
tion is never certain. It is a probable result which, combined with 
other independent probabilities, approximates step by step to cer- 
tainty " (p. 401). Induction, then, attains to certainty not by means 
of any one method, but by piecing together independent inductions 
from various sources and finding that they agree. Negatively, these 
judgments must not conflict. " Positively, they must support one an- 
other. Such consilient or self-supporting results as are obtained 
thought takes as true " (p. 403). Certainty is thus obtained by the 
convergence of propositions to a common result. Similarly, the final 
test of the validity of all knowledge is to be found in the consilience 
of the results obtained from Apprehension, Analysis, Memory, Con- 
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struction and Generalization, the five general methods by which 
knowledge is attained (pp. 515—16 et passim). The author criticises 
severely Jevons's theory of reasoning from hypothesis (part ii., chap. 
xvii), which has also been adopted by Sigwart. His own theory, 
as he himself admits, is closely allied to that proposed by Mr. Bosan- 
quet {Logic, vol. ii., pp. 155 ff). The latter, however, explicitly 
ranges himself on the side of Jevons and Sigwart, as opposed to Mill 
{Logic, vol. ii., p. 160), although he takes pains to show wherein he 
regards their statements as in need of correction {Ibid, p. 175 f). 
Mr. Hobhouse has taken the opposite course, emphasizing (and, as it 
seems to me, exaggerating) the difficulties in the theories he criticises. 
The book is evidently the result of solid work and careful thinking 
on the part of a philosophical scholar who is well acquainted with the 
literature of his subject. And, whether one agrees with the author's 
conclusions or not, his book is decidedly one that must be read and 
reckoned with. 

J. E. Creighton. 

British Moralists; Being Selections from Writers Principally of the 
Eighteenth Century. Edited, with an Introduction and Analytical 
Index by L. A. Selby-Bigge, M.A., formerly Fellow and Lecturer 
of University College, Oxford. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1897. — 
pp. lxx, 425 ; 451. 

Mr. Selby-Bigge has already twice laid the student of philosophy 
under considerable obligation. In 1888 he published the only con- 
venient and reliable student's edition of Hume's Treatise of Human 
Nature which we have, and six years later he published an equally 
needed edition of the two Inquiries. Both of these editions were on 
an entirely higher plane than the ordinary carefully edited text -book 
of this kind, and they are so universally appreciated that any praise 
here would be almost an impertinence. The editorial work on these 
two volumes, however, was of a singularly impersonal character. 
Aside from the short, but excellent, introduction to the later volume — 
which was mainly intended to facilitate a comparison between the 
earlier and the later form of Hume's philosophy — Hume was made to 
perform the whole task of interpreting himself by means of the two 
very full and altogether excellent indexes, which the editor had sup- 
plied. 

To the same editor we are now indebted for two goodly volumes, 
which fill a need only less imperative ; but the task undertaken here 
was in several respects a more difficult one. Mr. Selby-Bigge has at- 



